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Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, 


| Hlow I Wonder What You Are— 
' Up To! 


Especially posed by Lenore Uric as “Kiki” Copyright, 1922, Judge, New York City 
































| “Ain’t We Got Film Fun!” | 
Look at These Special Attractions: 





| . 
| “THE NUDE ON THE SCREEN” iF 





e rma. 4 
“The Funniest Thing | Ever Saw 
in the Movies!” | 





“Sitting in an end seat at the movies 
| I felt a bit chilly and without glancing 

away from the picture reached back 
over the side of the seat and— 














“She Could if i 
She Would | 





but She 
Won't” 


STAR DIARIES 


Posed especially for Film Fun by Jackie Coogan and his mother. 
“Say, Mom, is there hair oil in this can?” 
“Gracious, no! That's mucilage!”’ 
“Gee, I guess that’s why I can’t get my hat off!” 


BATHING GIRL RAGE 


) | And All the News of the Latest Films! 


No Wonder 
| Charlie 
Reads 
Film 
Fun! 

















June Issue 
Out May 10! 
Order 
Your Copy 
Now! 
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Drawn by Ropert PATTERSON, 
“Do you go to the movies alone, my dear?” 
“Not since I left my husband.” 
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From a Schoolboy’s Stand- 
point 
(Slightly Bolsheviki) 
By Strickland Gillilan 


OY my school’s way, jerkwaters 
run— 
We call them “Toonervilles,” in fun. 
While waiting for these cars to come, 
Great droves of autos past us hum. 
We fellows flag these passing “boats” 
And try to get the drivers’ goats. 
Though when one stops and says, “Hop 
on,” 
Our yearning for Ais goat has gone. 
But 
The finer their car, 
The meaner they are. 


The flivver owner's never proud. 

And when he sees that noisy crowd 
Yelling: “Please, mister, take us in?” 
As like as not he'll kind o’ grin, 
Shut off the gas, push on the brake, 
And see how many he can take. 

But those who ride in limousines 
Have marble hearts and ivory beans. 
Yep, 

The finer their car, 
The meaner they are. 


Of course there’s now and then a chap 
Has brains and heart below his cap; 
While hid around in him somewhere 
There is a soul so fine and fair 
That, even though he drive a barge 
Upholstered, shiny, new and large, 
He'll pick us up the same as if 
He were some common lizzie-stiff. 
But all we boys who go to school 
Have figured out this general rule: 
That 
The finer their car, 
The meaner they are. 


tee se GM 


HoLMGREN 


ON THE BOIS 





“Come, son! Let us try another! I'm 


sure 


he doesn’t understand a word of 


French!” 


ACQUITTED 

She—What is this dark hair doing 
on your coat? 

He—That is the suit I wore last 
year. I expect the hair has been on 
it ever since you were a brunette, 
dearest. 


HANDICAPPED 
“I’ve had a hard day at the office, 
dear, and I’m hungry as a bear. Is 
dinner ready?” 
“No, love, I’m afraid we'll have to 
go to a restaurant to-night. I've 
broken the can-opener.” 





, 


Owing to an error on the waiter’s part, 
Aunt Prudella gets Mr. Lush’s 
cup of “tea.” 


> 
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Modernity 
By Katharine Dunlap 


4 yer young man did not seem to be 
enjoying himself. When he rose 
from the table to dance again, as the 
noisy orchestra started playing, he 
seemed languid—lacking in zest. 

His companion was tireless. Ever 
ready to go out on the floor at the 
first note of the music; beating time 
with a restless, slippered foot if her 
escort delayed a moment. 

She was of the extreme type. Skirts 
a trifle too short, hair obviously 
“touched-up,” rouge and lip-stick too 
freely used. There was little conver- 
sation between them. She was all for 
action. 

When the music began for the fourth 
dance the youth did not rise. She 
leaned towards him provocatively. 

“Oswaid—aren’t we going to dance 
this?” 

With a little sigh the boy got on his 
feet. 

“Gee, grandma, can’t we go home 
after this one? You know we've got 
to pick up mother on the way back. 
She telephoned that she’d forgotten her 
latchkey.” 


VERY PARTICULAR 
Hotel Clerk—Will you want a pri 
vate bath? 
Wayback—Yes. I don’t fancy those 
swimming-pools. 


GOOD ADVICE 


Saphead—My dear, you are my har- 
bor of love. 

Miss Sweet— Well, don’t think 
about anchoring until your ship comes 
in 
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Suspense 
By J. J. O'CONNELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD RYAN 


yas Mary dons her new 
spring hat, 

As vernal skies are smiling, 
I feel my heart go pit-a-pat, 

So great is her beguiling. 
While thus I suffer Love’s sweet 

pain, 

Which nothing ever smothers, 
I fear I labor all in vain 

From knowing there are others 


She lets me worship at her shrine, 
But laughs at all my pleading, 
For well she knows Love’s flame 

divine 
Is kept alive by feeding. 
She leads me thus a pretty chase, 
And sets a pace that’s killing, 
But lets me think to win the race 
She’s rather more than willing. 


The springtime skies are shining 
bright, 
And bluebirds gayly singing, 
As if to add to my delight 
With all the joys they're bring- 
ing. 
Were Mary but as kind as they 
My fears would all go scouting, 
But with those rivals in the way 
She keeps me sadly doubting. 
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Love in a Hurry 
A One-word Play 


By GELETtTT BuRGEss 


Author of “The Purple Cow,’ 


N ACCOUNT of its simple set- 

ting this playlet is especially 

adapted to amateur representa- 
tion. A garden setting, with dance 
music playing softly off-stage, would 
be most effective. 

The two characters are in evening 
dress, as if they had just strolled away 
from the dance to be alone. 

As the audience is quite unaware of 
the relationship between the two, the 
first part of the play must be acted to 
give the impression that 
He and She are quite un- 
known to each other. 

The whole humor and 
drama of the dialogue is 
dependent upon the acting, 
poses and business rather 
than the lines. It must be 
played very slowly—with 
long pauses for expression 
and business, shrugs, 
looks, etc. These pauses A 
“digest” the previous 
speech, and anticipate the ~ 
speech to come. Both 
characters should give the 
air of elegance and self- 


possession, save at the 
last, when they grow more 
emotional. 


SCENE: A conservatory 
with 


music 


palms, dance 
playing 
outside, or a garden. 
S HE i 8 discove re d 
seated on a bench. 


softl / 


SHE (looking regretfully 
at the third finger of her 
left hand, on which there 
is no ring. Sighing)— 
Divorced! 


“Woops and Hou 


Them,” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Rea IrRwINn 


HE (off-stage, stw 
thing)—Ouch! 

SHE (looking roune 

Mercy! 

He (ent gq and 
prised )—Hello! 

SHE (embarrassed 
fended at his fam 
away coldly. Disgu 

HE (jauntily, not a 
Pausing )—Alone? 
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Sur- 


Lookii g 


fediy) Well! 
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Are You a Bromide)” 


Etc 


SHE (very coolly and superciliously ; 
turning away from him) —Evidently. 
HE (hesitating; looking round, as if 


M aiting for some one, A 
9 


it At be 
J 
timidly )—Expecting— 


she 


bit more 


SHE (very haughtily, in reproof)— 
What? 

He (shrugging his shoulders, and 
walking off)—Nothing. 

SHE (sarcastically smiling)—'Bye! 


HE (stopping and looking back at 


her, frowning)—Pardon? 
SHE { raising he r eye- 
brou s, profoundly indif- 


ferent)—Nothing. 
HE (bitterly, with exag- 
gerated politeness) —Adieu. 
SHE 
S quettishly, with a languish- 


ing look) —Going? 


(archly, almost 


CO- 


HE (with a grin, turning 
back Boldly) — No! 

SHE (a little 
rassed)—Better. 

HE (smiling broadly, still 
approaching he r)—Why? 


to her. 


embar- 


SHE (looking round ap- 
prehensively, as if afraid to 
be discoi e? ed wit h him. 


Neri ously )—Go! 
HE (looking about as if 
wondering if she were wait- 


ing for some one)—Who? 


SHE (sighing, unable to 
keep up the pretense )—No- 
body. 


HE (doubtful, putting one 
hand on back of bench. 
Confide ntially)—Really? 

SHE (after a doubtful 
pause) —Certainly. 


HE (stopping to watch 
her closely, with some af- 
fection and sympathy)— 


Lonely? 
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SHE (tossing her head proudly)—No. 

HE (still more sympathetically)— 
Happy? 

SHE (hesitating, looking down, ner 
ously) —Rather. 

He (shaking his head doubtfully, 
coaxingly)—Blue? 

SHE (still hesitating. Very softly, 
embarrassed, slowly) Little. 

HE (affectionately regarding her, 
haking his head)—Sorry! 

SHE (looking up, pleased. Kindly) 
Thanks. 

HE (starti g to sit down beside her) 

-Mind? 

SHE (drau ing a vay, a hit offended) 
—Yes! 

HE (halj rising, rather hurt by her 
reproof)—Really? 

SHE (hesitating, looking at him and 
away, resignedly)—No. 

HE (leaning back on the benci hap- 
pily at his ease) Good! 

SHE (looking at him, a bit amused. 
Sarcastically) —Comfortable? 

HE (with a pleased smile)—Toler- 
able. 

SHE (after a long pause, with a sly 
smile at him, arranging her hair; co 
descendingly)—Smoke! 

HE (after a quich look at her. almost 
incre dulous of her friendline ss) -~Mind ? 

SHE (affecting to be bored)—No. 

HE (taking out his cigarette case and 
offering it)—Cigarette? 

SHE (offends d, but not too much: then 
smiling and shaking her head) —Thanks. 

HE (slowly lighting a cigarette, then 
looking about in admiration, with a 
ge sture at the surround ngs)— Lovely. 

SHE (looking about languidly and 
condesce ndingly, approvingly )—-Beauti- 
ful. 

HE (puffo g his cigarette, and con- 
tinuing humorously )—Quiet. 

SHE (brus/ ing dirt off his sleeve, 
looking happily at him, and away)— 
Peaceful. 

HE (after a happy pause, in whicl 
both are th inking, and casting sly looks 
at each other)—Cool. 





Drawn by GARDNER O. REA 


THE NEW QUALIFICATION 








KISSES 
By George Mitchell 


There’s the kiss of a mother—as calm as a nun; 
There’s the kiss of a lover—as hot as the sun; 
There’s the kiss of a girl friend—as free as the air 
And the kiss of an infant—as pure as a pray’r; 


There’s the kiss of a brother—a tranquil salute; 
There’s the kiss of a dog—most affectionate brute; 
But, whatever emotion a kiss may imply, 

Don’t waste it by kissing a girl on the eye. 


SHE (as if shivering, and stroking 
her bare arms, nodding)—Slightly. 

HE (cautiously putting his arm be- 
hind her, along the back of the bench, 
as if to kee Pp her warm)—Warmer? 

SHE (drawing away, as if offended at 
his liber ty)—Sir! 

HE (laugh ing at her, then persua- 
sively)—Come! 

SHE (feigning still to be offended, 
pe ttishly) —Don’t! 

HE (laughing at her, and keeping his 
arm behind he P boldly) — Nonsense! 

SHE (he sitating, then snuggling 
closer to him) —Silly. 

HE (self-satisfied, and looking at her 
lovingly)—Sure! 

SHE (after along pause—pointing up 
at the sky, eagerly)—Moon! 

HE (look ing up —~and then looking 
directly into her eyes, and pointing at 
them in admiration, softly) Stars! 

SHE (pleased, but embarrassed) —Ri- 
diculous! 








“s : » let i 
I presume there is no need of my asking whether you are conversant with He (shaking his head, and drawing 


the duties of your position?” 


“Indeed, no, ma’am; trust me! Before I have been here a week you will 


still closer, trying to take her hand)— 


have evidence enough to get a divorce in any State in the Union.” True. 
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OHI (drawing P 
Now! 
HE (grabbing her ha 


hand mead 
quu Kkly) 


nd boldly, a 


f he had a right to it) Here! 
SHI (re linquis/ ig if with 
gh, concealing her pleasure) 


Well 
He { 


ig ome one) 


ooking wade / ind, as if 
hea 


SHE 


ng round) 


He ave ns! 
(startled and frighte ned, lool 


Somebody? 


He (still atching behind hi 
doubtfully) No 

SHE (a) ously) Sure 

He (reassured, and turning bac 


; Yes 
Sue (still looking about 


» her miling) 
doubt 
4) —Dangerous 

Ht (patti 
Delightful 


ng her hea i alu) 


SHE (aftera long pause, drean r 
happy)—Talk! 

He (lazily, patting her hand) 
What? 

SHE (yawning, and covering he 
mouth with one hand) Anything 

HE (eagerly, drawing hey ea) 
him)—Really? 

SHE (alarmed at his intimate « 
roach) No! 

He (still nearer, a if about te ; 
her) —You! 





CAE § 

Terrified Householder—W-w-what “#7 
can I d-d-do for you? 

Spirit—As the former tenant of this 
house I can’t rest until I’ve divulged the 
hiding place of a couple of bottles of 
hootch 


SHE 


(trying to get away from him) 
-No. 
HE (in istent, his face very near 
hers, affectionately) Yes! 
SHE (pushing him away not too 


roughly, 
head) Careful! 

HE (anxiously, still close to 
coaxingly)— Why? 

SHE (uncertainly, looking at him 
adly)- Because! 

He (after they have both 
nd hoth 


long sile nce, as she 


warnimgtly, haking hey 


laughed, 


relapsed into an intimate 
strokes his hand 
lovingly) —Dreaming? 

SHE (slowly shaking her 
Remembering. 


HE 


head) 


(slow ly and softly, 


nodding, 

ooking at her strangely)—What? 
SHE (evasively, putting her hand 

kerchief to he Nothing. 
HE (sympathetically, putting a 


} 


enues) 


curl in place over her ears)—Won 
dering? 
SHE (nodding, still rathe) sadly, 
if rememberii g and hoping )- 


Yes. 
HE (very ang 
esitation, 
SHE 
embarrassed, 
Little. 
HE (eagerly, but still an 
SHE 
Perhaps. 
HE (still more eagerly) —Nice? 
(Continued on page 31) 


iously, with great 
Hoping? 
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after a pause) 


(nodding slowly, much 


furning a fron 
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(after a long, pause) 
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“Mr. Bangs, I am about to be married, and on my salary 
“Well, well, who is the lucky girl?” 
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Told at the 


| Nineteenth 


Hole 


AN EXCEPTION 


ACK knew everything, and would 

proceed at once with an explanatory 
monologue. There was nothing that 
you could stick him on. One day, 
when Jack, having finished telling the 
rowd the facts about some discussed 
affair, Joe, who had been listening 
very quietly, called over: “Say, Jack, 
io you know anything about golf?” 
“No, I don't know a darn thing 
about golf.” 

Joe turned to the rest of the crowd. 
‘Say, fellows, let’s talk about golf.” 


A FALSE ALARM 


A group of eight men worked to- 
gether in a business office, and when 
business moved slowly delighted in 
playing pranks on one another. 

One day Mr. Smith displayed a new 
alarm clock he had just bought. When 
he was not noticing them his com- 
panions untied his package, set the 
alarm to ring at 5.05 P.M. (he always 
left the office at 5.00 P.M.), and 
again wrapped the alarm among the 
collars and other articles its owner 
had purchased. 

True to custom, Mr. Smith left the 
office at 5.00 P.M., dashed for the 
street car, and had just settled him- 
self when off goes Mr. Alarm Clock. 
Mr. Smith was frantic, and began fuss- 
ing and fumbling with the strings 
around his package, while everyone in 
the car turned around to see what was 
going on. By this time the alarm 
stopped ringing, and Mr. Smith, mop- 
ping the perspiration from his brow, 
sank back in relief. However, he had 
forgotten that his alarm was intermit- 
tent, and in another second off it went 
again. This brought another volley 
of stares from the car’s occupants, and 
a small urchin across the aisle tittered 
and said: “You got an alarm clock, 
hain’t you, mister?” 

This was too much for Mr. Smith, 
who tucked his offending package 


under his arm, tore up the aisle, and 
jumped off the car, amid shouts of 
laughter. 





“Parting is 
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THE NEW >» a \ 
PUTTING TROWDSER rs wt " a ~ 
BENDING OVER THE a j 
THE Hilt SIDE “+ 
SUITED TO A “TEE” 
Some of the new season’s golfing novelties. 
A WARM NICKEL noon, when the boy noticed a window 


A lad had received a nickel for 
going to the store, and after playing 
with it for a while he asked: “What 
shall I do with this nickel, pop?” 

“Is it burning your pocket?” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and 
then answered, “No, but it’s making 
my hand sweat!” 


ACCIDENTAL 


The average sportsman has little 
praise to expect from the gamekeeper. 
One day a keeper was hunting with a 
gentleman, who invariably missed 
everything he aimed at. A pheasant 
flew up, the sportsman blazed away, 
some feathers flew, and he exclaimed 
in natural exultation: “I hit him that 
time, and no mistake!” 

“Aye, aye, sir. They will fly into 
it sometimes.” 


TOO LATE IN THE DAY 


A woman and her small son were 
passing a candy stcre late one after 


in which a heap of all-day suckers 
were on display. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried 
want an all-day sucker!” 

Catching him firmly by the hand, 
she dragged him away from the win- 
dow, saying: “Robert, you must not 
tease mother like that. What do you 
want of an all-day sucker at four 
o'clock in the afternoon?” 


the boy, “I 
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such sweet sorrow.’ 
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Volstead Farce 


By GeorGe JEAN NATHAN 


sive French automobile, bring it 

over to America, elaborately pre- 
pare it for a tour from New York to 
San Francisco, and then, as everything 
was ready for the auspicious start, pour 
all the gasoline out of the tank, let 
the air out of the tires and smash the 
engine, everyone would promptly con- 
clude that he was ready for the strait- 
jacket. But when, on the other hand, 
a manager buys an expensive French 
farce, brings it over to America, elab- 
orately prepares it for a tour from New 
York to San Francisco, and then, as 
everything is ready for the auspicious 
start, similarly takes out of it everything 
that makes it go, the reviewers devote 
three-quarters of a column in the news- 
papers to praise of his tact, taste and 
acumen. 

The average French farce as dis- 
closed to America is a combination of 
the Seventh Commandment and Eight- 
eenth Amendment: one half of one per 
cent. of adultery. As well put on 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” in white face, or 
lay the scenes of “Potash and Perl- 
mutter” in the Union Club. Adultery 
may be objectionable to the American 
theatergoer, but I can see no more 
reason for removing it from French 
farce on that ground than I can see 
reason for removing all the clothes 
from the girls in the “Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies” on the same ground. The 
truth is, that the American theatergoer 
is something of a hypocrite, and non- 
sensically. He will countenance any 
play in which adultery, however nasty, 
is treated gravely, but he will counte- 
nance none in which adultery, however 
delicately handled, is treated lightly. 
He swallows “Camille” whole, but he 
gags at “La Belle Adventure,” which, 
for all its levity, is ten times as moral 
and ten times, to use his favorite word, 
as “wholesome.” The actually im- 
moral plays, in the American sense of 
the word, are not French farces like 
“The Rubicon” that, for all their 
dubious beginnings, have eminently 
moral endings; but French dramas, like 
those of “Bataille, “Porto - Riche,” 
“Hervieu,” “Lavedan,” et a/, that often 
end as “immorally” as they begin, yet 
are suffered an American hearing with- 
out being subjected to the purification 
process of adaptation. 

The American theatergoer, it seems, 
would rather be looked on as a com- 
plete idiot than as one given even for 
a moment to indorsing immorality. 
Thus, he is free to grant that a young 
woman may live with a loose bachelor 
in his apartment for a number of weeks 


| A MAN were to buy an expen- 





if only she tells the audience wist- 
fully at the final curtain that she is “a 
good girl” (“Kiki”); that the naugh- 
tiest Hollywood movie shindig never 
winds up with anything more exciting 
than a kiss (“The Demi-Virgin”) ; that 
a chuck under the chin constitutes the 
sole statutory ground for divorce in 
France (“Breakfast in Bed”’), and that 
the haylofts in barns are used chiefly 
for hay (“Getting Gertie’s Garter”). 
If one were to wait in the lobby after 
an adapted French farce, take the 
theatergoer by the lapel as he was 
passing out, and insist to him that Du 
Barry was Louis XV’s fiancée, that the 
old Haymarket was a branch of the 
Y.M.C.A., and that the reason they 
lynch negroes in Georgia is because 
the negroes have an objectionable 
habit of playing serenades on guitars 
under the windows of white women, 
the theatergoer would gracefully poise 
a toe and imbed it in the exact middle 
of the seat of one’s trousers. But 
while he is inside the theater, and 
while the curtain is up, the theatergoer 
may apparently be told anything of the 
sort with perfect security. 

I have tried to figure the thing out 
for many years, and with no great 
success. If 300,000 Americanos revel 
in “The Sheik,” if the manufacturers 
of postcards with naughty legends 
thereon report a sale of a million and 
a half for 1921, and if the guides in the 
Rue Cabanais in Paris have been able 
to boost their fees for our native joy- 
hunters no less than nine times in the 
last ten years, I can’t see why the 
Americano persists in regarding his 
farce theater as a Sunday School. Per- 
haps my error lies in assuming that he 
does. Surely the receipts of “The 
Demi-Virgin” and “The Rubicon,” to 
say nothing of “Ladies’ Night” and 
“Up in Mabel’s Room,” confound such 
an estimate of him. Who hasn’t seen 
Mr. A. H. Woods’s handsome pink and 
green limousine, and Mr. Henry 
Baron’s magnificent new spring suit 
with the crescent-shaped breast pock- 
ets: 

A contrast of the serious French 
drama with the frivolous French farce 
shows, as I have intimated, that the 
former—despite the current opinion to 
the contrary—is greatly the more im- 
moral exhibit of the two. No French 
farce produced in the American theater 
in my time has contained a scene— 
whether adapted or not adapted—so 
outspoken, so literal, and so “immoral” 
as the one in the second act of “The 
Steamship Tenacity.” The naughtiest 


farce of de Caillavet and de Flers 


s 


contains nothing so fundamentally ob- 
jectionable to American morality as 
certain scenes in Brieux’s “Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont.” There are 
scores of other examples. Yet, where 
the American is happy to tolerate the 
greater conflict with his notions of 
what is right and proper, he is unwill- 
ing to tolerate the lesser. The result 
of this curious attitude is a school of 
transplanted farce that reminds one of 
a chiffon frock from Callot Sceurs, in 
which a West Forty-sixth street dress- 
maker has inserted a pair of red flan- 
nel under-drawers. 

If a theatrical producer were to take 
the manuscript of Brieux’s “Damaged 
Goods” and change the Lustgarten ba- 
cillus to hay fever, the price of eggs 
at the grocery stores in the neighbor- 
hood would be tripled within half an 
hour. When a theatrical producer 
like young Mr. Baron merely changes 
the locale of Porto-Riche’s “L’Amour- 
euse,” leaving everything else intact, 
the indignant hullaballoo on the part 
of the reviewers takes on the volume 
of Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf. But 
when a theatrical producer takes a 
farce like Armont’s and Gerbidon’s 
“Ecole des Cocottes” and turns it into 
a cross between a play by Sydney 
Grundy and a novel by Gene Stratton 
Porter, there is, save for a mild grunt 
on the part of a few professional kick- 
ers, not the slightest objection. Not 
that it matters in the least so far as 
you and I are concerned. The thing 
isn’t of any particular importance the 
one way or the other. We can always 
go down to Brentano’s, buy “L’Illustra- 
tion,” and read the unadulterated prod- 
uct if we care to, and haven't had too 
much to drink the night before. But 
the silliness of the business is at least 
a subject for conversation, and it is to 
this end that I have here set up this 
inordinate amount of type. What has 
provoked the topic is the adaptation 
by Miss Gladys Unger of the Armont- 
Gerbidon farce named above. The 
adaptation is called “The Goldfish.” 
“The Goldfish” bears as much resem 
blance to “The School for Cocottes” 
as Bishop Manning bears to Casanova. 
It is pure, but so is ice water. 


AFTER SOMETHING EASY 

“Why do you think of moving when 
you like your place out in the country 
so much?” 

“The place is all right. It’s the 
bunch that commutes. They’re the 
slickest lot of card sharks I ever ran 
into.” 
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LENORE ULRIC AS THE FASCINATINGLY ADOR- 
ABLE, RAVISHINGLY AUDACIOUS “KIKI” 
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SPRING 


By Jot EARNEST 


‘Tis spring. 


‘Tis spring. 





HEN winter with its charms is gone, 
And the hot sun wakes you up at dawn, 
When dandelions sprout on the lawn, 


When housewives start to beat the rugs, 

When all the woods are full of bugs, 

When grandpa’s colds require some drugs, 
"Tis spring. 


When sportsmen tempt the wily trout 
‘Mid gnats and flies that buzz about, 
When long-planned picnics are rained out, 


When suits and new hats wreck the purse, 
When would-be poets are filled with verse, 
Then I can think of nothing worse 

Than spring. 





Ballade of the Red-headed 
Girl 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


“The red-headed girls in a cer- 
tain Baltimore college are forming 
themselves into a club.”—News 
Note. 


THE red-headed girl has come 
into her own, 
The glory of “carrots” acknowl- 
edged at last; 
Time was when I worshipped a 
“Titian” alone, 
A shunned and dogmatical en- 
thusiast; 
I sang of the red-headed girls 
of the past. 
And I wore next my heart a bright 
scarlet curl— 
Had I known it was dyed! (her 
friends called her “fast’’)— 
Here's a_  health—bumpers!—to 
the Red-headed Girl. 


Well, what though the color was 
never her own, 
She flamingoed my life, and the 
glory she cast, 
Brunette nor blonde cendré has 
ever outshone; 
Her color I nailed, and still nail, 
to the mast; 
No blood-red of dawn or of 
poppy surpassed. 
Nor Sirius his star; nor the Red- 
bearded Earl, 
Knew a red like the red of her 
coiffure amassed; 
Here’s a health—bumpers!—to the 
Red-headed Girl. 


O red as the battle when trumpets 
are blown, 
Yea, red as red ruin aflare in the 
blast, 
And, red as my blood—every drop 
is her own— 
Ah! wild were the days when 
my life was red-lassed! 
When together we dreamed, 
dined, drank, demi-tassed, 
And we flamed on the winds in a 
heart-to-heart whirl, 








A DELUSION 
“Mother, what is_ conscience- 
money?” 
“I don’t believe there is any such 
thing, or I'd have received some from 
the intelligence office long ago.” 


SURPRISED 
“Heavens!” said the visiting golfer, 
“I never played such a rotten game!” 
“Oh! Then you have played be- 
fore?” asked the brave caddy. 





THERE ARE TWO KINDS 


Jones was on his way by auto to his 
home in the country. It was getting 
late when he had the misfortune to 
be delayed by tire trouble, so he went 
to the nearest phone and called up his 
wife. 

“Dear,” he said, “I'll be late home 
to-night on account of a little blow- 
out.” 

Immediately the query came over 
the wire: “Tire or hootch?” 
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As our neighbors looked on very 
prim and aghast— 

Here’s a health—bumpers!—to the 

Red-headed Girl 


Envoi 
Dear Red-head—'tis long since your 
beauty was glassed 
{n these eyes that the thought of 
you troubles with pearl, 
My poppy, the poppies are over you 
cast— 
Here’s a health—bumpers!—to the 
Red-headed Girl. 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates. 





First Prize 
THE BLESSED MEEK 


Simpkins was, gallinaceously 
speaking, henpecked. Mrs. Simp- 
kins “wore the trousers,” spanked 
the children and paid the preacher. 

Neighbor Smith was quite an- 
other sort of person. In his domi- 
cile, Smith was lord and master; 
and he got awaywithit,too. Itwas 
a pet joke of his to refer to his 
friend Simpkins as “Mrs. Simp- 
kins’s husband.” 

A browbeaten, subdued wife in- 
variably comes in for general sym- 
pathy, but scorn and derision is 
ever the unhappy lot of the poor, 
henpecked hubby. However, every 
dog hath his day, and Simpkins’s 
came at last. 

One day the two families 
boarded the train for an excursion 
together. When a few miles on 
their iourney, the passengers were 
startled by the sharp command: 
“Hands up!” Two masked bandits 
stood at the rear of the coach. 

“Passengers will file past us and 
hand over pocketbooks,” directed 
a gruff voice behind one of the 
masks. 

Smith’s otherwise aggressive 
face went gray. Women fainted 
and little children began to cry. 

When all was over, Smith looked 
at Simpkins. Simpkins the shrink- 
ing, Simpkins the _ despicable, 
strange to say, was as cool and 
calm as Baffinland Bay in January. 
And he actually smiled. 

“Heavens! What are you grin- 
ning about?” demanded Smith in 
a thick voice. “Man, I’ve lost 
$500!" 

“I’m out $1.05 and a stamp 
book,” said Simpkins. “You see, 
the wife had our roll in her stock- 
ing. 














Second Prize 


LUCK 


A South Carolina darky was stroll- 
ing down the village street one eve- 
ning when he met an acquaintance. 

“Hello, Sam!” hailed the latter, 
“say, are you entering for our draw- 
ing?” 


“No.” 

“Well, we're having a 
turkey, a goose, a 
chicken and a pair of 
gloves drawn for. The 
tickets are only a quar- 
ter.” 

“Yeh, but I haven’t got 
a quarter.” 

“Well, we know you 
purty well, Sam; we'll 
trust you for the quar- 
ter.” 

“All right, then; I'll 
take a ticket.” 

Sam was round at his 
friend’s and happened to 
ask how the drawing 
had turned out. 

“Eh? Haven't you 
heard? My old man 
won the goose. Warn't 
he lucky?” 

“He were lucky.” 

“Yeh, and I won the 
turkey. Ain't I lucky?” 

“You am lucky.” 

“My married daughter, she won the 
chicken. Warn’t she lucky?” 

“She were lucky.” 

“My girl at home, she won the pair 
of gloves. Warn’t she lucky?” 

“She were lucky.” 

“Yeh; but listen, Sam, you never 
paid Joe for the ticket yet.” 

“No, ain’t I lucky?” 


“Great Scott! 
this man on the jury—he seems intelligent!" 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 





Your honor, we can’t have 


REPARTEE 


Rastus and Mose were having a 
heated argument. In reply to some 
remark of Rastus, Mose said: 

“Guess I know, niggah! Don’t you 
think Ise got any brains?” 

“Huh!” Rastus replied. “‘Niggah, if 
brains were dynamite, you couldn’t 
blow off yuh hat!” 





“Oh! Pardon me for pointing.” 
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DANCE-MOTIF: 
FLIGHT BEFORE 
THE STORM 
Studies in self-expression 
by our own school of inter- 
pretive dancing. Posi- 


tively for one per- 
formance only. 
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Roasting the Movies 


MOVIE ACTOR named Fitz- 
jinks consumed some hot fer- 


mented drinks, and then, while’ 


he was seeing red, unwisely punched a 
neighbor’s head. A movie actress 
named Bejames was given to unseemly 
games; she filled up on synthetic beer 
and got divorces thrice a year. And 
sundry other movie sports have lately 
figured in the courts, accused of divers 
fearful crimes—we're living in un- 
godly times! 

And, in my snowy robes arrayed, I 
started leading a crusade 
to have the movie people 


canned, and films. sup- 
pressed throughout the 
land. “With tongue and 


pen,” I said, “I'll fight this 
plague spot to its last good 
night. These movie guys 
lead youths astray, who 
ought to walk the narrow 
way, make law and order 
seem a jest, and knock our 
morals galley west.” 

Then said the barber, 
with his shears, who 
combed the hair behind my 
ears across the bald spot, 
as desired, “You blamed re- ¢ 
formers make me tired. 
Ten thousand blooming 
movie queens are highly 
moral actorines. Ten 
thousand actors of that ilk 
are straight and good and 
fine as silk. They aim to 
reach the dazzling heights, 
and do not skid around o’ 
nights, for well they know 
they'll miss renown unless 
they bravely buckle down. 
They're leading clean and 
wholesome lives, the hus- 
bands living with their 
wives. 

“A few black sheep anon 
appear, and on their hinder 
limbs they rear, and yell and make 
a lot of noise; you see these giddy 
girls and boys, and hear the racket 
they upraise, and say, ‘We'll can all 
movie plays! We'll jail the actors 
one and all, and shut up every picture 
hall!’ 

“Now I can name a dozen bards who 
don’t deserve our high regards. And 
some are bums who beat their way, 
and run up bills and never pay; and 
some are leading graceless lives with 
other fellows’ cast-off wives. Con- 
sult the list of famous potes, and mark 
how many lost their goats, who cast 
all morals to the breeze, whose records 


“Ten thousand 
blooming movie 
queens are highly 
moral actorines.” 


By Wa.t Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY J. PECK 


smell like ancient cheese. But shall 
we put all bards in jail, and ride sweet 
singers on a rail, because one poet 
died of booze, because another stole 
some shoes? Why burn the works of 
Scott and Pope and Shakespeare’s fine, 
immortal dope, because Bob Burns 
was always stewed, and Byron's life 
was rather lewd? 

“A score of preachers in the pen 
are wishing they were out again. They 
were locked up for divers crimes, 


from murder down to swiping dimes. 


But should the churches all be closed 
because some priests were _ill-dis- 
posed? And shall we shut the Sunday 
schools because some teachers broke 
the rules? Why smite a legion for 
the sins of members who're not even 
twins?” 

“You talk too much, my friend,” I 
said; “you’re hired to toil around my 
head, and comb my locks of raven hue, 
and make my whiskers look like new. 
Instead of which you chew the rag 
and make my martial spirit sag. 
You're old enough to know, I wot, that 
reason’s bunk, and facts are rot. When 
we reformers take the trail, our aim’s 
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to put some folks in jail, and kick up 
all the dust we can—it is the old, 
trustworthy plan. What do your 
truths and facts avail, if we can put 
some ginks in jail, and get our pic- 
tures in the prints, right side by side 
with ‘Household Hints’? Now stain 
my sideboards green and pink, and 
don’t hand out the thoughts you 
think.” 





A MEMORY 
“You talk about the good old days 


and the fun you used to have. Why, 
you didn’t even have moving pic- 
tures!” 

“No, my boy, 
have moving pictures; but 


living pictures.” 


it’s true we didn’t 
we had 


DOESN’T PAY 
“So you don’t talk to your wife 
about your business affairs?” 
“Never. As soon as she finds out 
I have a little money she demands a 
bonus.” 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “The Good Provider” at the Rialto Theater. 


Back to Nature 


By Heywoop Broun 


MOTION picture theater is a 

haven where people go to be re- 

minded that there is no place 
like home. But for the occasional 
hints supplied by the films they might 
forget it. 

Preferably this home is in the coun- 
try, far from the distractions of city 
life, such as first run pictures. Audi- 
ences will sit in Broadway theaters 
enraptured by stories about the blight- 
ing effects of New York life upon 
health and soul. Sometimes they are 
moved to cheer when the hero an- 
nounces that he is going back to the 
great open spaces where men are men, 
or the heroine ventures the opinion 
that, with her wistaria vines about her, 
she may learn to forget the horrors of 
those days when she was queen of the 
highbinders. 

Having had their day in the country, 
the members of the audience take a 
Bronx express or a Lenox avenue local 
and return to four-room flats perfectly 
contented. Nobody enjoys speculation 
about living in the country half so 
much as a man who doesn’t haveto do it. 

The latest excursion has been 
planned by Fannie Hurst in a picture 
called “The Good Provider.” Miss 
Hurst lives on West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York City, within a few 
blocks of all the principal car lines. 
Her story deals with the theory that 
the luxury of big town life cannot be 
compared to the quiet comfort of a 
vine-clad veranda in one of the smaller 
suburban communities. People in 
handsome apartments are always 
dreaming such dreams. 

We all go to plays and motion pic- 
tures chiefly to be informed that all's 
right with the world. Few of us live 
in expensive hotels, and so it is pleas- 
ant to be told, through the medium 
of “The Good Provider,” that hand- 


some hostelries are a snare, and that 
it is impossible to get a good meal 
in an expensive restaurant. The aged 
hero of the picture spends his hotel 
days longing for home-cooked food, 
and the audiences are naturally de- 
lighted at being informed that wealthy 
folk, ignorant of the domestic sciences, 
are being slowly starved to death at 
exorbitant rates. Personally, we 
would be willing to have the wealth 
and take the risk. Early privations 
have made us accustomed to hardships, 
and we feel confident that we could 
endure a week or so at the Ritzbilt 
without permanent injury of any 
kind. 

Vera Gordon and Dore Davidson are 
the stars of the film, and both con- 
tribute excellent pieces of acting. It 
is well to note, however, that the film 
is deadly dull until it gets away from 
the peaceful and happy country and 
into the evil city. 


ILL ROGERS, still appearing 

around the neighborhood thea- 
ters in “One Glorious Day,” is doing 
his bit for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, to 
say nothing of his vast services for 
those of the human race who are in 
need of a lark. This is a picture which 
should have been talked about from the 
beginning, not only because it is such 
excellent fun, but because it provides 
some interesting facts about Will 
Rogers. The man can create char- 
acter in pantomime. And he can work 
with all the precision of a mathema- 
tician within the strict limits of a fine 
idea. 

“A Glorious Day” is a story about 
Sir Arthur's “etheric bodies.” The 
picture calls them “souls,” but since it 
does not burden them with the pieties 
usually ascribed to souls, we can have 
our fun with them. At any rate, a 
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rather youngish soul who has got bored 
with the stars takes a venturesome 
plunge earthward, and finds himself in 
a community called Random. At 
Random he finds a professor interested 
in psychic research, who has just been 
nominated to run for mayor because 
he is too muddle-headed and benign 
to interfere with anything if he is 
elected. The little soul, flitting about 
in search of a body, and discovering 
much, as he waits, of the affairs of 
Random, gets his chance when the pro- 
fessor brings on a trance to oblige the 
local Society for Psychical Research. 
He slips into Professor Botts and goes 
off with him to the glorious day of the 
title, while Professor Botts’ own 
milder soul strays around unable to 
make his presence known to anybody 
but a baby, a man who has just been 
shot, and a cat. 

If this story does not sound as if 
it could produce gorgeous comedy, 
irony, beauty and steady interest, then 
we have told it much worse than Will 
Rogers does. For it has all this, and 
one thing more, which is perhaps a 
special plea. It could never have 
been told by any other means than 
motion pictures. It could not even 
have been written. By being shown 
just as it was, it appeased the incredu- 
lous, it disarmed the logicians, and it 
heaped joy upon the multitudes. 

Rogers himself is a great comedian. 
This has been said before, but it was 
said too soon. A man should have 
the right to be judged by all he can 
do, rather than by any part; and now 
that he has brought new testimony to 
his greatness, there is nothing left to 
call him by. But perhaps it is enough 
to say that he has joined that very 
small body of comedians who make 
their jokes with Sorrow’s crown of 
Sorrow a little over on one ear. 
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Like Images: 
As Full of 
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Month of 
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Shal Fred and Adele Astair are one of the outstanding hit 
ONaREeSpeare season; and if you haven't seen them, “For Goodness Sak« 
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Voice from the depths—Well, I hope you'll all pardon 
find that bell. I’ve been trying to get my 
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all pardon me—I'’ve simply got to go under herc and 
to get my foot on it for fifteen minutes. 














“Caution has grown a large knob on the editorial head.” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


THOUGHTS ON OUR BELOVED PRESIDENT 


HE editor of the leading daily paper in Marion, Ohio, 

who is at the moment at Washington, D. C., by way 

of being the Most Powerful Sovereign on Earth, has, 
as editor of the Marion Star (which, after all, is his chief 
means of livelihood), a wholesome respect for two groups 
in Marion: his leading advertisers, who dominate the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the leaders of the City Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

A constant reader of the Marion Star never found 
its esteemed editor going out of his way to offend either 
group. For one controls his principal source of revenue, 
and the other represents the largest minority of his sub- 
scribers. Without subscribers a paper has no adver- 
tisers. Without advertisers an editor has no money for 
his pay roll. Hence ccution has grown a large knob on 
the average editorial head. An editor usually can hang 
his cane on it. Politeness and courtesy are major edi- 
torial virtues. 

In Marion, Ohio, the editor of the Star is the politest 
man in town. And so all this tall talk of the reporters 
about the editor of the Marion Star kicking the daylights 
out of the Civil Service in Washington lacks conviction. 
Harding never will kick the daylights out of anything. 
If the daylights require removal, the extractior will be 
done pleasantly, quietly, and “in a very gen manly 
wy.” To kick the daylights out of the Civil Service 
would be Rooseveltian, Clevelandesque perhaps, even in 
a high and mighty mood, Wilsonian. But with Harding or 
McKinley?—it would be like sending for the President 


of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
to chaperon a bullfight. 

The editor of the Marion Star has made too signal a 
success as a publisher of a daily in a small town to expect 
him to change the habits of a lifetime while on special 
assignment in the White House. We should advise any 
journeyman prophet who desired to read the future of the 
nation for the next three years to get the files of the 
Marion Star for the last twenty years and peruse them 
intelligently; then take out his prophet’s license and gaze 
into his crystal ball and tell the world about it. But 
nowhere will he find Editor Harding trifling with the 
main chance. And in so far as the Civil Service repre- 
sents a rather large segment of the main chance, it is as 
safe in the White House as in the office of the Boston 
Transcript! 


“UPON WHAT MEAT” 


ROBABLY there is something in Senator Norris's 
pP charge that Chief Justice Taft is “eatin’ rich” at 

the tables of the great and powerful. The friends 
of the Chief Justice, however, parry the Nebraska Senator 
by publishing the day’s routine of the judge, which looks 
like the program of an zwsthete. And there the matter is 
deadlocked. 

The trouble is, we are allowing our judges too much 
liberty. Steps should be Taken; it was a mistake to let 
the Shepherd-Towner bill go through Congress without 
an amendment providing for dissemination of proper 
knowledge among the people about the care and feeding 





























Why spend millions to educate mothers of 


of judges. 
babies about their wants when our judges are allowed to 


grow up like Topsy? Judge Taft’s daily program shows 
that he is not getting enough liberal vitamines. He is 
absorbing, quite unconsciously, the starches of plutocracy 
and their enervating influence is reflected in his decisions. 
A program which included a luncheon at the Cosmos Club 
with, say, La Follette or Gilson Gardner, an evening 
walk and talk with Lincoln Steffens, or, if he did not care 
to use his brains, with Jim Reed, and a dinner at the 
Penguin Club listening to a debate on birth control, 
would add the necessary red vitamines to his diet and 
buck him up greatly. 

Similarly, Justice Brandeis might be greatly improved 
by an hour at the Y.M.C.A. in a wrestling bout with Billy 
Sunday; a noonday chop with the directors of the De- 
fense League at the Army and Navy Club; a stroll home 
from the Capitol with Harry Wheeler of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, and a dinner with Senators Curtis, 
Moses, Brandegee and McCumber. Perhaps some one 
should write a book on “What an Old Judge Ought To 
Know.” What our judges need is to realize how the 
other half lives. 

If the people could control the tables under which our 
judges poke their more or less shapely legs, the character 
of the decisions which are supposed to come out of their 
heads, but which really emanate from their livers and 
gastric appurtenances, might easily be predicated and so 
controlled. Let Senator Norris hasten to prepare a bill 
providing that the Federal Trade Commission take over 
the social activities of the Supreme Court, looking to a 
free competition in political ideas. 


A NEAT LITTLE COUNTRY 


NE HUNDRED MILLION American people gather 
QO around the fireside every night and listen to concerts 

from Detroit, or Spokane, or Boston, or New Or- 
leans, distributed by radio. One hundred million people 
rise in the morning and go eagerly in 
to an American breakfast of bacon 
and eggs and hot biscuits, or pan- 
cakes, fruit and coffee, then pile into 
their flivvers and sail out to work, 
talking until the filling jars loose from 
their teeth—all in a common language 





Given a decade more of this snuggling up and cuddling 
down, and State lines will be preserved only by our his- 
torical societies to furnish fool questions with which to 
trip prospective civil servants in their examinations. 
States will go; a governor will be nothing but a plug hat, 
a pair of lungs, and an aptitude for the palace life, while 
legislatures will be removed as appendixes which produce 
only grief and inflammation. Time and space, which were 
important in the lives of our forefathers, are passing. And, 
alas! Too soonwill our future be jammed into our memory, 
and our past projected into the middle of next week. 


ANOTHER LONG-FELT WANT 


NE of the things that passed out of the dear old 
() world with the war was the habit of gilding the 

backs and covers of novels. During the war, for 
some reason, possibly because they could get away with 
it, the American publishers began printing books with 
colored or black lettering on the backs and covers. And 
the habit has persisted. As a result, the library shelves 
of Americans have a cheap and flimsy dullness where 
once the golden smile of decent-looking book backs 
cheered the visitor. It is entirely defensible for a pub- 
lisher to bring out an experimental edition in cheap col- 
ored ink covers. But when a book begins to pick up, 
as let us say “Main Street” picked up, or “My Antonia” 
picked up, or “The Brimming Cup,” or “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
there is no excuse for giving the public a cheap and 
sloppy binding for what the public is willing to consider 
a good book and buy generously. If the Amalgamated 
Critics, Logrollers, Colyumists, Book Reviewers and Edi- 
torial Writers’ Union would call a strike upon all books 
printed without gilt backs, much good might be accom- 
plished. A committee composed of Mr. <roun, Mr. 
Benchley, Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton, Mr. William Lyon 
Phelps and Mr. Mencken is hereby appointed to consider 
the matter and report at the next regular meeting. 





about common interests! 

A neat and nifty little country we 
have, and every few months the 
United States Supreme Court cinches 
it up a little tighter; draws the bands 
a little closer and brings us into a 
“more perfect union.” The other 
day the Court took away from our 
State public utilities the control of 





intra-State rates made by and for 
public utilities doing an interstate 
business. That means that all rail- 


road rates in this tight little continent 
are to be made in Washington, D. C. 

We are huddling up a little closer, 
getting more and more centralized, 
less and less sectional. The Dyer 
anti-lynching bill, which will give the 
Federal Government the right to say 
a few words for the good of the 
cause, wherever a hoydenish and ca- 
pricious community feeling gets so 
rambunctious that it has to relieve its 
strained nerves by grilling a colored 
brother. The airplane, which is mak- 
ing the whole landscape into three or 
four towns and their suburbs, is tele- 
scoping distances, and the National 
Reserve Bank is feeding us a shrink- 
ing and collapsible currency. So we 
are gradually—and not so slowly as 
you might think—edging up our chairs 
closely around our Central Govern- 
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Sometimes in the scurry to catch the 8.05, Mr. Suburbs misses his wife entirely. 
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The Overflow of the College Wits 
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Drawn by D. Beck, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. °25. 


A False Alarm. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A MODERN 
NOVEL 


By Herbert S. Talbot, Dartmouth '25 
A RTHUR PANTON was an author, 


An author—he said so himself. 
He wrote several books 
About heroes and crooks 
Which decayed on the bookseller’s shelf. 
And Arthur could not understand 
Why his volumes were not in demand. 


Poor Arthur grew thinner and thinner 
Was losing each time that he weighed. 
For the publishers told 
That when books were not sold, 
There could hardly be royalties paid. 
But Arthur could not understand 
Why his books were in such slight de- 
mand. 


Now Art had a business-man uncle, 
A man who was portly and stout. 
The trouble all lay, 
He’d repeatedly say, 
“In what those damn’ books are about.” 
For Uncle could not understand 
How such books could be in demand. 


“That stuff is old-fashioned,” he muttered, 
“My press agents might help you some.” 
Art, advised by these sages, 
Wrote four hundred pages 
Discussing the life of a bum, 
But said he could not understand 
How the novel might be in demand. 


The agents replied very curtly, 

“Oh, we know the darn thing is rank, 
But the good public will 
Have a genuine thrill, 

When we shout ‘it’s amazingly frank.’ 
Sweet youth, you do not understand 
What the public to-day does demand.” 


Now that book is undoubtedly rotten, 
Lacking structure, or style, or a plot. 
The ideas are wrong, 
It’s a great deal too long. 
Yet the sales have gone up like a shot. 
And its readers cannot understand 
Why that book is in such great demand. 


AT THE DRUG STORE 


BETWEEN an optimist and a pessimist, 
The difference is not so strange; 
The optimist smiles at the cashier girl, 
The pessimist counts the change. 
Joe Earnest, U. of Texas '22. 


NOVEL IDEAS 
By Willis K. Wing, Cornell 


TOVEL ideas in American higher educa- 
4% tion are becoming the rule and not the 
exception. What with complex intelligence 
and psychological tests and new special 
courses in the very newest of new fields, 
the avid newspaper reader is given much 
to attract a somewhat jaded attention. 
jut one trembles with repressed joy to 
think of the occult possibilities of adapting 
the radio telephone to our American col- 
eges, 

When it is possible to-day, even with the 
radiophone at so undeveloped a stage, to 
attend a church service by the simple ex- 
pedient of adjusting a pair of head receivers 
and giving the current to a set of glow- 
ing vacuum tubes, the possibilities of the 
academic application of this romantically 
interesting device are enormous. 

The radiophone can surely be applied to 
Prof. Blank’s course in The History of 
the Printed Word. Lectures on The Ele- 
mentary Aspect of Archzxological Research 
can certainly be sent over the radio circuit. 
Imagine arising to attend a nine o'clock lec- 
ture garbed in bathrobe and slippers, by 
going to your study desk and connecting 
in the aerial switch! 

What a revolution there would have to 
be in the lecture methods of certain pro- 
fessors (there are some in every college) 





Drawn by H. B. KANgE, Harvard. 


“Man wants but little here below.” 


if his lectures were sent out to eager 
scholars by the convenient radio telephone. 
No longer could Prof. Glub wearily secrete 
himself behind his war-worn lectern, don 
his spectacles and drone his arid lecture 
to his unwilling, if complaisant group. No 
longer could he consider his duty done if 
he uttered the usual hundred words per 
minute in his characteristic monotone. 

For the radiophone demands a speaker 
who has emphasis, vigor. By the wildest 
exercise of imaginative power one cannot 
picture eager students raptly taking notes 
at a radiophone lecture while Prof. Mugh 
pleads most dully the cause of the giant 
African beetle. For our astute scholar is 
far more liable to tune his receiver to the 
wave of grand opera or to the tune of 
some station offering a jazz concert. 
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NANNETTE 
By Walter B. Wolfe, Dartmouth ‘21 


ANNETTE is just the dearest girl, 
+‘ To her I vow my love and duty; 
From slipper tip to shining curl 

She’s my ideal of charming beauty— 
She’s all a fiancée should be, 

No words too sweet to praise my Nan— 
But life has lost its charm for me 

Since she became a free-love fan! 


The passing fad of every day 

Has caught and held her fickle fancy; 
It nearly took my breath away 

When Nan went in for necromancy— 
She studied psychical research 

Weird hypnotism couldn't phase her— 
I think she joined a Buddhist church 

And then became a crystal gazer! 


Of course I know it’s but a freak 
The very latest flitting notion 
(She may forget it in a week 
Or find some other new devotion). 
But with my heart too long she’s played! 
I wonder if *twould worry Nan 
If I should woo another maid 
While she remained a free-love fan? 


WONDER WHAT A PARK BENCH 
THINKS ABOUT? 


(Thanking Briggs for the suggestion and 
congratulating ourselves upon the result). 
[™ ONLY a park bench, but I know 

what I know, and I didn’t have to ask 
dad either. Being a park bench has its 
disadvantages, but I’m satisfied. Of course, 
it isn’t a pleasant thought to think that 
you're in a position where people are for- 
ever sitting on you. There is nothing 
which makes one (even a park bench) feel 
so undignified as to be deliberately sat 
upon. 
Still, that’s my job, and I'll stick to it. 
In my vocation one is found to be the 
victim under the existing circumstances, 
and when the existing circumstances is a 
lady weighing 250 pounds—well, it’s hard 
to keep up. What is? Why, the existing 
circumstance. 

The other benches are sore at me because 
I'm in the dark and everybody comes to sit 
on me. Nobody likes them under park 
lights. That’s why I get all the trade. 

Many of the people who visit me are 
students. I know they’re students, because 
in their conversation with their girl friends 
they insist that everything is all right be- 
cause they're sons of rich men. The time 
of night doesn’t matter either, because they 
say they can sleep all the next day. (What 
else can they be if they’re not students?) 

W. B. Bunnell, Suffield ’23. 
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Drawn by JULIAN BRAZELTON, Univ. of Texas "24. 
Hunch by F. M. Mipxirr, Univ. of Texas °25. 
Tourist—So you’re the last of your 
tribe? 
Choctaw—Uh, huh. 
“What happened totherest of them?” 
“Injun-trouble.” 
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—_ \ I WONDER The movies have not been screened 
enough to take out all the dirt. 
5 By E. B. Dennis, Jr., Cornell A man can’t be expected to own all the 











“Ss 4 \ ][ WONDER, in the years to come, taxi companies in the world, but he is ex- 
a / \ If flappers will flap their chewing gum; pected to rent a good share of them. 
| \s If students stewed will always be, The man whee wife never causes him 
} And necking parties you will see, any worry could equally well brag that 
4, | Around the corners, in the park, she had never given any man a thrill. 
21 \ } For loving’s “necking” in the dark; 
; I wonder if our girls will wear, 
More than a net of flimsy hair, 
Or will they only show their knees, 
As though to say, “We strive to please.” 
Wil! dancers dance as they do now, 
Or will they simply scrape and bow? 
in : - 
I wonder if, in Washington, 
The Conferences, once begun, 
Will end in peace, or will they scrap, 
About the war, or anent Yap. : 
. Will bootleggers still sell their ware, ’ 
’ Which puts the crimp into your hair. 
Or will this world cease to run, 
I wonder—in the years to come? 
COLLEGE CYNICISMS 
By G. Fred Brewer, U. of Wis. '22 
(LOEDUCATIONAL institutions were ?70wn by L. A. Gounwix, Mount Allison 
. 4 founded on the principle of surviva! He—Dearest, you're the breath of 
, of the fittest. my life! 
; Drawn by Cuuck Tuornoike, Univ. of Cal. '23 , The modern young woman thinks eating She—Well why don’t you hold your 
ed! . the most logical indoor sport. 7 
A Standing Joke. Most men don’t mind fur coats, operas, breath awhile? 


motors, and trips abroad, but they are in- 


CHESTERFIELD ON COURTSHIP clined to be suspicious when their wives 
By Henry S. Henschel, Columbia ’23 insist on their taking out life insurance. Number will 


|" is best not to tell a girl that you love — 
her until the opportune moment. It’s } 


NoteE—This everflow of the Colle ge Wits 


be concluded next week, 


| 
. 


_ 


_ 
_ 
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nd the same old story of running after a 
f) street car until you get it, and then you 
ow i don’t run any more. The idea is to keep 
sk ; her guessing and then spring it on her. 
Its : The best way is to make of yourself a 
se, riddle, but be sure that it is not turned 
at 1 nto a joke. 
r= 4 Be deep, but not too silent, for the silent 
1g ‘ are often considered dumb. Be thoughtful 
e | n courtly conduct and manners, for they 
at all love knightly chivalry. Do not call too 
often: you will see enough of her after 
it. ( you are married. Spend other things be- 
he b | sides the evening, and when you do buy 
S, L. something from Woolworths be sure to 
a i erase the price mark and put it in a } 
“d : wrapper that will tell no tales. Enter- 
g : tainment at shows and cabarets may be 
expensive and all that—but remember that 
e the art museum and the park are free. 
it Do not be too patronizing to her folks: 


k you might want to borrow money from 
them later. : 
Wear stylish clothes with strong lines. 





e 
o The tie is the most characteristic part of 
. your attire, but do not think that a strong 
tie is necessarily an indication of strong | 

" character: onions are also strong. - 
’ Your facial features are permanent. Do 
: not attempt to change them; it cannot be | 

! done. However, the expression can be 

, varied with the times. The most popular | . 


one is an expression of wildness with an | 
I-dare-you-to-tame-me suggestion on it. 

Above all, give her a good line and re- 
member that you will be interesting in 
i direct ratio to your imagination. Also that | 

a good story is still good even if it isn't | 

all gospel truth. 

Go to it. You are sure to win even if | 
there is a rival—if you buy a Stutz. 


' GO SLOW 
By E. K. Kennedy, Cornell '22 


F you want to go through college slow, 
Lay off the wine and song, 

se never tight, stay in each night, 

Just keep where you belong. 











i.e 
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Your aim should be a Phi Bet key, 
To dangle on your chain 

Not drinking clubs or dance hubbubs, 
Or women wild and vain 





Don't get the craze to waste your days, 
At playing craps or cards; 

Don’t use your steam to make the team 
Your learning it retards 














Make up your mind to be a grind— 
Work winter, spring, and fall: 

And you shall go through college slow— 
The slowest boy of all 
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“A Fascinating Réle.” 
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O. Henry, Dogs and Will Shakespeare 


By WaLTER PRICHARD EATON 


HERE are only 377 people who 

can be lucky enough to get a 

copy of O. Henry’s letters to 
Mabel Wagnalls, because Doubleday 
Page are issuing them in a tiny limited 
edition. We haven't a copy ourself— 
only advance page proofs, with the 
corners cut off and “Marked Copy” 
stamped all over them in blue ink, so 
we can’t have them bound and sell 
them for a high price. It’s hard to 
turn an honest penny these days. 

There are only a few letters, all 
written in 1903, when O. Henry was 
just rising to fame. Miss Wagnalls 
stored them so carefully that she has 
just found them. She must be an or- 
derly woman—orderly women are al- 
ways losing things. But she was right 
to cherish them carefully, for they are 
delightful—easy, humorous, bantering, 
and with a certain grace in the style 
at times which O. Henry too often 
missed in his stories. He repudiates 
praise for his fiction. “Writing little 
pieces for the printer man isn’t much,” 
he says. “There ought to be a law 
reserving literature for one-legged 
veterans and widows with nine children 
to write. Men ought to have the hard 
work to do—they ought to read the 
stuff.” 

“Am I interested in music?” he 
writes again, in reply to some inquiry 
by Miss Wagnalls. “Well, er—why, 
certainly—interested but not impli- 
cated.” 

And he goes on to tell how he once 
acquired a reputation for knowledge 
by turning the pages for a pianist “who 
aggravated the ivory frequently.” No 
one ever discovered that she really 
gave him the signal by moving her 
right ear, “a singularly enviable ac- 
complishment that she possessed. I 
may say that I had an ear for music, 
but it did not belong to me.” 

So the letters, all too few and brief, 
flow delightfully on, like an O. Henry 
story about to begin. They show, 


once more, that his method of writing 
was artless, spontaneous, that “the 
style is the man.” There are going 
to be 377 lucky book buyers in these 
United States. 





Hew we hate a man who writes dog 
stories! All he has to do is to 
pick out a pleasant pup, give him a 
broken leg and a pair of liquid, grate- 
ful eyes, with a tail that bravely wags 
in spite of his pain—and at once we 
are dissolved in compassion, we lose 
our critical sense entirely, we think of 
all the dogs we have ever known and 
loved, and we end by blubbering like 
a baby. Albert Payson Terhune is 
one of the people we hate most. He 
is always writing dog stories (“His 
Dog,” E. P. Dutton Co., is his latest), 
and reducing us to critical impotence. 
To be sure, the magnificent collie who 
(we never speak of a dog as which) 
is the hero of this tale, is much more 
remarkable than any high-bred collie 
we ever had anything to do with. Our 
bench collie, a grandson of Graystone 
Champion, wouldn't know a sheep from 
a chickadee. But he has the soul of 
a gentleman, and just now he is 135 
miles away and twelve years old; so 
when we read Mr. Terhune’s book we 
made an indecent exhibition of ourself. 
Darn the man, anyhow! To be sure, 
we did get back toward normal a bit 
in the last chapter or two. .It’s quite 
all right to have the collie lift the 
mortgage on the old farm, and reform 
the farmer by shrinking away from his 
whisky-laden breath; but why drag in 
a woman at the end, to demand that 
Chum's master either give her up, or 
give the dog up? The author has to 
make him hesitate a moment, and, of 
course, no man would. We retained 
our critical faculties enough to detect 
that flaw in the story, anyhow. And, 
to crown the error, Mr. Terhune has 
the lady ultimately love the dog. 
That's evidently his idea of a happy 
ending. Nonsense! To end the book 
happily, the dog should have bitten 
her. 


ISS CLEMENCE DANE, author 

of that moving modern play, “A 
Bill of Divorcement,” has tried her hand 
at a quite different sort of drama, no 
less than a romantic, poetic play with 
Shakespeare as the hero. Produced 
in London, it is as yet available here 


only in book form. (“Will Shakes- 
peare,” The Macmillan Co.) We have 
grave doubts whether it will ever reach 
our stage, for we are strangely inhos- 
pitable to plays of this type in the 
theater. And there’s a reason; or, 
rather, there are several reasons. One 
is, that we have very few actors who 
can play such drama properly. Another 
is that such drama never sounds 
quite genuine, but rather like an imita- 
tion of Shakespeare (which it is). An- 
other reason is found in the fact that 
nothing moves backward, not even the 
American theater; and, for our age, 
dramatic poetry is not found in blank 
verse but expressionism—in plays like 
“The Hairy Ape.” Still another 
reason is that the authors of modern 
blank verse plays are generally second- 
rate poets and fourth-rate dramatists. 
This is a rather convincing reason, too, 
by the way! 

Mrs. Dane, to be sure, is not a fourth- 
rate dramatist. In “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment” she was nearly first rate. (I 
don’t always agree with George 
Nathan, you know.) But she isn't 
better than a third-rate poet, and her 
efforts to be poetic in this particular 
play interfere seriously with her nat- 
ural dramatic expression. The scene 
of parting between the young Shakes- 
peare and Anne Hathaway is overlong 
and confused with symbolic trappings; 
she twists history to make Shakespeare 
kill Kit Marlowe, in a jealous fit, with- 
out gaining either the rough, Eliza- 
bethan brawl of the reality or the 
tragedy that should result from such 
an imagined encounter; and only, to- 
ward the end, when Shakespeare con- 
fronts Elizabeth, does the high vision 
of that great woman strike through 
into the play and raise it to a real 
eloquence. 

We have seen many an attempt in 
our time to “restore” poetic drama to 
the stage. Shakespeare was present 
in all of them, by implication. He is 
present in this one by name, as well. 
But even that will not convince. 
There can be no real poetry except in 
the form and language of one’s own 
age. 
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Digest of the Worlds Humor 


E VERY time a few old-time troupers 
get together, some one is almost 
certain to tell this story: 

A cheap song-and-dance team took 
a chance and “went on to the Bill 
Show.” 

That is how performers used to talk 
when they joined Buffalo Bill. These 
“actors” were signed to do a turn in 
the concert, but when they “tried out” 
they were so bad the management 
“closed” them on the spot. 

“But don’t we get paid for the one 
turn we did?” one of the “hoofers” 
asked. 

“T should say not.” 

Then the spokesman of the team 
snapped back: 

“Well, I kin tell you dis, me an’ 
me partner ain’t gona wash up until 
we gets our money.’—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


There wasn’t any place for the people 
to go in Neodesha the other day for a 
few hours. Someone accidentally 
locked the postoffice door.—Altoona 
(Mo.) Tribune. 


“Why the sudden call for a pulmotor 
at the party last night?” 

“A made-up lady got too near the 
electric fan and her escort was almost 
suffocated by the flying powder.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A member of Congress took a taxi 
one rainy day at the Capitol to proceed 
to his home in the suburbs. 

When he arrived and asked the 
chauffeur the charge, the latter replied 
that it was $4. 

“But,” protested the congressman, 
“you are charging me for four miles.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I understand that the distance 
is only two miles and a half.” 

“It is as a general thing, sir,” as- 
sented the driver, “but you see we 
skidded a lot.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Orville Wright, at a dinner in Day- 
ton, was reproached for not taking up 
the challenge of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute that it was Langley, not the 
Wrights, who was the first to fly. 

“The trouble with you, Orville,” 
said a banker, “is that you are too 


taciturn. You don’t assert yourself 
enough... You should press-agentize 
more.” 


“My dear friend,” Orville Wright 
answered, “the best talker and the 
worst flyer among the birds is the 
parrot.”—Detroit Free Press. 


George—I asked Maudie for her 
hand. 

Charles—Well, she married you, 
didn’t she? 


“Yes, but I didn’t get her hand. I’m 
under her thumb now.—Answers (Lon- 
don). 


“What seems to be the trouble be- 
tween the Joneses?” 

“Oh, everything was 
Jones had three or four 


lovely until 
one night 


and went home and told his wife she 
was the third most beautiful woman in 
the world.”—New York Sun 





TRUE ’'NOUGH 


“When is the first?” 
“Some day next month.”— 
Kasper (Stockholm). 


A Texas father was dining with his 
son in a Texas hotel, and in the course 
of dinner the son got into an argu- 
ment with a cowboy. The cowboy 
called the son an offensive name, a 
very offensive name, and the young 
fellow grabbed his knife in his fist 
and started around the table to be 
avenged. 

But his father seized him by the 
coat-tails. 

“Ain’t ye got no table manners?” 
the old man hissed. 

“But, pop, ye heered what he called 
me, didn’t ye?” 

“Yes, I heered all right, but that 
ain’t no ground for yer fergettin’ yer 
table manners. Put down that there 
knife and go at him with yer fork.”— 
The Detonator. 


The Boss—I'm afraid you are not 
qualified for the position; you don't 
know anything about my business. 

Applicant—Don’t I, though! I am 
engaged to your stenographer.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Smith, a lover of music, took his 
friend, Vere de Vere, to a pianoforte 
recital. 

Smith was enraptured. He turned 
to his friend, who held the program, 
and asked, “What is the magnificent 
thing he is playing now?” 

“Can't you see?” replied Vere de 
Vere. “He's playing a _ piano.”— 
Seattle Argus. 


Patient—Is my mouth open wide 
enough, dentist? 

Dentist—Oh, yes, ma’am! I shall 
stand outside while drawing the tooth. 
—Answers (London). 


“Daughter,” said the mother se- 
verely, “I wish to speak to you on a 
very serious subject.” 

Daughter assumed her most child- 
like expression and murmured, “Yes, 
mamma.” 

“I must tell you that I was passing 
through the hall last night and I saw 
that young Mr. Simpkins kiss you.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Did you give him permission to kiss 
you?” 

“No, mamma. 

“Then how did he come to do it?” 

“He asked me if it would offend me 
if he kissed me.” 

“Yes, yes. And what did you say?” 

“T said how could I tell until I knew 
how it would affect me.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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“Ever catch your husband flirting?” 


“Yes, once.” 


“What did you do to him?” 
“Married him.”—London Mail. 


President Neilson of Smith College 
was making a rather tedious journey 
and was glad when the man who had 
the seat in front of his turned around 
and began a conversation. The man 
proved to be a traveling salesman and 
took it for granted that Dr. Neilson 
was another. “What's your line?” he 
asked. “Mine's skirts.” 

“Well, so is mine,” said the president 
of Smith—New York Evening Post. 


Bobby’s mother was anxious to know 
whether he had obeyed her injunc- 
tions and behaved like a little gentle- 
man at the party. He assured her 
that he had. : 

“When Mrs. Brown asked me to take 
another piece of cake, I said ‘No, 
thanks.’ ”’ 

“Did she ask you again?” 

“Yes, and I told her I had enough. 
But after awhile she handed over the 
cake and asked me once more.” 

“And what did you answer that 
time?” 

“I said what pa always says. I told 
her to take the darned stuff away.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Here now, gents!” sarcastically 
said Constable Slackputter of Petunia, 
addressing a group of substantial 
citizens who were engaged in an argu- 
ment about nothing in particular, and 
at the same time nearly blocking the 
way of pedestrians. “You could 
stopper up the sidewalk a good ‘eal 
more effectually if you'd lay down 
across it.”"—Kansas City Star. 


“Why are you so sympathetic with 
France's reluctant attitude with refer- 
ence to international money matters?” 

“I’m hoping,” answered Miss Cay- 
enne, “that my Paris dressmaker will 
regard it as unfashionable to insist on 
being paid so punctually.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Bess—A wife makes a man forget a 
whole lot of troubles. 

Bob—That a bachelor never has.— 
Houston Post. 
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During the social session of a local 
lodge the other evening the expenses 
were defrayed by levying fines on the 
various members for real or fancied 
infractions of the rules. 

The forfeits were collected by the 
sergeant-at-arms. 

In one instance, however, the ser- 
geant made no effort to collect the 
fine, and the chairman directed his 
attention to the oversight. 

Again the sergeant remained indif- 
ferent. 

Rapping for order, the chairman ex- 
claimed: 

“The sergeant-at-arms has refused 
to collect a fine from brother Amley. 
We will hear what excuse he has to 
make.” 

Amid the painful silence the ser- 
geant falteringly confessed: 

“I—I—I owe him money.”—Youngs- 
town Telegram. 


An incident that Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton always repeated with glee was the 
reply one of the Irish members made 
to him when Shackleton asked: “Can 
you imagine the enormous extent of 
those vast Arctic snow fields?” 

“Yes,” replied the Irish member, “I 
had the same sinsation the first toime 
I appeared in public wearing a dress 
shirt."—London Opinion. 


Rector—When did you attend church last, my dear? 
Little Girl—Please, sir, I came to last Sunday's matinee!—Passing Show 
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“Ah, Victoria, I am so tired. Take 
off my rings!” —Korsaren(Christiania). 


“The evangelist that’s holding the 
revival over tuther side of Mount 
Pizgy says he'll convert every sinner 
around yur before he gets through,” 
stated an acquaintance. 

“H'm!” commented Gap Johnson of 
Rumpus Ridge. “If he does who'll be 
left for the rest of us to thank God 
we're better than?’ —Kansas City Star. 


Professor—Now, my dear young 
ladies, I shall explain something that 
should interest all of you. It is in re- 
gard to resuscitation. First, let me 
ask what you would do in case of an 
emergency. 

Prettiest Girl in Class—Why, I’d— 
I'd—er—slip on a kimono.—Florida 
Times-Union. 


At the Dutch Treat Club: 

“Are you doing another book?” 

“No; just a little pamphlet, this 
time. It is called ‘What to do Until 
the Bootlegger Comes.’ ”’—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


“What is the value of the contents 
of this trunk?” asked the customs in- 
spector. 

“Which do you mean?” asked the 
sharp-tongued lady, “their value now 
or after you get through mussing them 
up?”—Boston Transcript. 


“I’m afraid, my friend,” said the 
lecturer, interrupting his address to 
point an accusing finger at a little man 
who was yawning in a front seat, “that 
you are not following me closely.” 

“I’m not a friend of yours,” replied 
the little man, truculently, “and I’m 
not here to listen. I’m waiting to put 
out the lights and lock up the hall.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“What is your attitude toward 
women who smoke?” 

“One of successful competition,” 
said Mr. Grumpson. 

“Yes?” 

“When it comes to fumigating the 
atmosphere a cigarette is practically 
helpless before a well seasoned pipe 
that has been used regularly for sev- 
eral years.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald 


The teacher was trying to impress 
upon her pupils the importance of do- 
ing right at all times, and to bring 
out the answer, “Bad habits,” she in- 
quired: “What is it that we find so 
easy to get into and so hard to get 
out of?” 

There was silence for a moment and 
then one little fellow answered, “Bed.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“I hear you and your wife had some 
words last night 

“We did, but I never got around to 
using mine.”"—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


The Reporter—There’s a rumor that 
his lordship has passed away. Is it 
correct? 

Jackson—Quite; but I regret his 
lordship has nothing to say for publica- 
tion.—Sketch (London). 





To keep in the middle of the road 
these days, a fellow would have to 
walk about ten feet in the air.—Smith- 
ville (Mo.) Democrat-Herald. 


He came upon a friend angling in a 
most unprofitable stream. 

“Hello, Jack; what are you fishing 
for?” 

And Jack, with that same look of 
disgust, grunted: 

“That’s what I'd like t’ know!”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Somewhere or other we ran across 
this: 

“Confound you, sir,” said the gen- 
eral, “why don't you be careful? Here 
instead of addressing this letter to the 
intelligence officer, you have addressed 
it to the intelligent officer. You should 
know there is no such person in the 
army!”’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


THE OPTIMISTIC LADY 


Isn’t it wonderful?” 


“Yes, I can imagine the end of the world like that!”—Lustige Blaetter 


(Berlin). 
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Be guide ad by the experience L 
of thousands of travelers the f . 
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MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 










id 7 
It prevents and reheves nausea Oth P. 
} cially adopted b Steamsnip Companies 4 
} on both fresh and salt water ( tains ; 
no cocaine, morphine pum hloral 


coal tar products or their derivatives, nor 


other habit forming drugs 
Sold by leading lruggist 7Se and 
$1.50 on guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded y 
Send for a copy of Mothersill’s Travel 


Rook It's free on request 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
OETROIT MICHIGAN 
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To Lucasta 


On being Detained at the Office 
(Apologies to Lovelace) 


By Cyril B. Egan 


ELL me not, sweet, I am a brute, 
That far from the domain 
Of thy chaste breast and mind astute 
Late at work I remain. 


A brighter mistress now I chase 
A far, far blonder wren; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
An ink-pot and a pen. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou, too, shalt adore: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not money more 


THIS GENERATION 

Teasing Uncle (to newly-engaged 
couple)—Beware her temper, Tom 
We don’t want any rolling-pins flying 
around! 

Blushing Bride-to-be—Don't worry, 
uncle. I’m not even going to own a 
rolling-pin. I intend to buy all my 
bread. 











Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 








We shall not only show you how, but will 
supply everything you need for the job 
and give you special help and co-opet 
ation—all without expense to you 

If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, let us tell you what 
others are doing by acting as subscription 


representatives for Leslie's Weekly, Judge 
and Film Fun. 


Address Desk 1, Agency Department 


Leslie-Judge Company 


627 West 4)d Street New York City 











ANSWERED 

N a certain drug-store, there is a 

glass bowl on a stand, with a single 
gold-fish in it. On the outside of the 
bowl is a placard bearing the following 
answers to questions which the drug- 
gist had become tired of answering in 
person: 

This is a gold-fish It is alive. 

There is only one of it 
from a boy. 

We do not know where the boy 
got it. 

It has never died. We do not know 
how old it is 

We feed it when we want to. 

It eats what we. give it. 

That is water it is 

We got the water from the faucet 

We have 
got it 


had the fish ever since we 


Yes, we had more of them, but this 
one is all that is left. 

If it sleeps we do not know it. 

We change the water as often as 
we want to 

We do not know how long it will 
live. 

We do not miss the water it drinks 
When there is too much water in the 
tank we take part of it out. 
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We got it 
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"The Hygienic Holder 


for those who enjoy cigarette smoking 


rhe only hygienic cigarette holder endorsed b 
p ans With NO-NI« ml get nl 
o out of smoking No Nicotine No dust 











We do not know how large it will 
grow. 

We can catch it, but we don’t want 
to. 

That is all we know about it It 
is NOT for sale 


“You may send it, but it is not a perfect fit.” 


“Madame says it is not?” 


“No, you should see my husband, when he gets the bill!” 
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“Sorry I backed into vou, old man; you must let n pay jor the damage. Five 


dollars ought to straighten that fender, and $14.90 will buy you a 30x3'% Kelly. Then 


I } J , a j ho sae ns "e 
you'll have at least one tire that will stand all the grief you can give tt. 


NV ANY people have the impression that Kellys are 
| high-priced tires used mostly on big cars. As 
a matter of fact, nearly half the pneumatic tires we 
make are Ford sizes, and now that greatly enlarged 
manufacturing facilities have brought our production 


costs down, the Ford owner pays no more for his Kellys 
than he would have to pay for many other makes 
of tires that have never borne so high a reputation 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 


It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobil 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 


buy. 


There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
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Egg View News-note 
By Leslie Van Every 


After a brief transaction in Polly- 
wog Saturday night, Plato Prouty 


leggers know more about making 
money than they do liquor. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 
“Say, what are you trying to do to 


tation?” 

“Why, what’s up?” 

“Why, the way it’s printed, you 
make me say, ‘The hero caught up the 
heroin and escaped.’ There's nothing 
about drugs in my story!” 


wasn’t long in remarking that boot- | 





my story, to say nothing of my repu- 


WHY GOOD DANCERS ARE POPULAR 


Everyone admires and wants to dance a 
with the person who knows the latest 


steps. There is no need of being a wall- i, 


flower! By my remarkable new easy 
method, anyone can learn the newest 
dances ina few hours at home. You 
need no music or partner. More than 


| 60,000 have learned to dance by mail. I 
guarantee to teach you 
To prove I can make you an accomplished 


dancer easily and gutckly, I will send you, in 
plain cover, one lesson FREE. No obligation 
For mailing, send 10c. Write me twday! 


| Arthur Murray, Studio 254, 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








A LONG TRIP 


“How far is it to the moon, dad?” 
“About two hundred and forty thou- 
sand miles, so the astronomers tell us.”’ 
“Gee, dad, I guess you'll have to 


take a taxi. Baby wants it.” 
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will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 

















charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 





COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie's 
Lestie-JupGe Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York Cit 


} 


, , 
I am considering the purchase 


f 

of a car to cost about $ ..and 
” ’ 

am eéespectaliy interested in one 


if the .. ... (make 








(tv be) 


‘ £ 
My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 


PN cc tcarensedos 
Driven and cared f. self 


for by | ...chauffeur | 


Kind of roads over which car 
would be used I have 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 


Tr ” . - r 
The following cars of approxi- 
Jo y 4?) 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 


Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 


ove 
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No Age Limit 
By Katherine Negley 

IN JANUARY, Mrs. Hunter had her 
face lifted and peeled. It was a 
great success. In May, she had a per- 
manent wave put in herhair. She left 
it in its silvery whiteness which 
blended so well with the pink and 
white of her complexion. 
In June, she had an operation for | 
appendicitis, and recovered in a re- | 
markably short time. 
She served six weeks on a settle- 
| ment committee in the early fall, and 
toured the country with her lectures 

for the rest of the year. 
This may not seem extraordinary to 
| you, unless you happen to know Mrs. 
| Hunter is seventy-three years old, and 





OR 






“Do you wear a bozar, Miss Murphy?” ; — 
“Bozar! You mean a brass ear, dearie. A bozar is a picnic.” 


| the oldest daughter of her grandson 
| has a sweetheart. 














irth Control 


The BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


‘2 ; 


Cash, money 7 ay = 
pot Beco cas 


By 2 Distinguished American Physician 
Contatns several striking tiustrattions 
Send for it to-day. When supply is exhausted 
you cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 38, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St. New York 
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CHEERFUL IN DEEP WATER 


“Miss Christie Griffen of St. Paul 
was recovering to-day from an experi- 
ence in Lake Minnetonka which nearly 
cost her life yesterday, when she 
swam out beyond her depth and sang.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. (L. A. Joy.) 


WHAT'S THIS? 

“There is ample room in the rectory 
for the accommodation of the murder 
of boys that will be received, and cap- 
able tutors will give instruction.”— 
Staunton (Va.) News Leader. (H. T. 
Greenwald.) 


POOR MARKSMANSHIP 
“The shooter's aim was poor, the 
bullet traveling a block before it 
struck the girl.”"—Newark (N.J.) Star. 
Eagle. (Frank Taylor.) 


AIR ON THE LUNGS! 
“With her came a baby orang who 
suffered a pneumatic attack on land- 
ing in San _ Francisco.” — Oakland 
(Calit.) Tribune. (Evar Roseberg.) 


ONE AT A TIME, PLEASE! 


“Many followers of the sport believe | 
that the time is approaching when the | 


lightweight crowd will shift from the 
brow of Benny Leonard to that of one 
of the other contenders for that title.” 
—New York Globe. (Louis Wein- 
shenker.) 


TANGIBLE VITALITY 


“He rowed in a boat made by his 
brothers and was conspicuous in a 
jockey cap with a vigor that stood out 
nearly a foot in front.”—Montreal 
Daily Star. (Stanley Loughheus.) 


CHEER UP, BOYS AND GIRLS! 
“Except for fuel, light and housing, 
all items dropped during the period. 


In Cincinnati the cost of Joving 
dropped 17.3 per cent; in Los Angeles 
11.4 per cent, and in St. Louis 17.3 


per cent."—Fresno (Calif.) Evening 
Herald. (Florence M. Sullenger.) 


PLAYING 'POSSUM? 


“The driver, Arthur Clark, colored, 
and a mule were killed, and the other 
mule Jay dead for an hour and after- 
wards got up and walked of.—Savan- 
nah (Ga.) Hawkeye. (M. E. Court- 
right.) 





Rely on 1 Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Reap cociennse, Olntazent to opsthe, Flows to 
aS if Outicura, Dept. 7 7, Maiden, Macs. 
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STAMPING IHE RETAIL PRICE 2s 
AT THE FACTORY | 


I 


YOU CAN ALWAYS | 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU ATONE PROFIT — | 





~~ 











THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 








UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


| FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


$7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & 5600 








W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 


BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world, It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the lowe 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe o~, 


145 Spark St., Brockton, M 








| Drawn by Rogert MARINE BERMAN. 
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Formerly—Mother took children for 


hair cut. 
Now—Children wait 


for mother’s 


bobbed-hair to be trimmed. 
29 





Lament 
By Orson Lowell 


ELL, war, of a sort, they seem 

to have canned, in a way, but 
the war of extermination being waged 
upon pedestrians still roars on. There 
is no peace, only pieces. However, 
this can’t persist for long, for there 
won't be any walkers left. 
We'll all soon have in our 
hands either steering- 
wheels or harps. Then 
they'll eliminate the use- 
less sidewalks, and let 
the pavement go from 
building to building. . 
We've about given it up, 
but what we had hoped 
to live to see was an era 
in which they’d turned 
their Fords into plow- 
shares, and their Pierce- 
Arrows into pruning- 
hooks. 
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MAJORS| * 
CEMENT MAJOR MFG CO 


- Cement | NEWYORK City 
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High Automatics 


ular'225°ValueNow 
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Positively the finest auto- 
matic made. Hard Shooter— 
accurate and reliable. Blue 
Steel. Inland hardwood perfect 
grip handle. Safety lever makes 
ogy =n ne impossi- 
ie. iz weight. 

Seal. re ure 6 $350 
value. Nowonly . — 
32 cal. same as above only more powerful; shoots 
standard ammunition, $27.0 value $ 2 
now only ° e - . 











Famous for its hard, accurate 
shooting. Blue Steel, western gri 
action automatic eject- 


DP. 
ing. Fine for target practice. $1652 
Regular price $35.50. Special at 






. 30 cal. 3 > 
Genuine German Luger 2.) '3." 
Latest Military Model. Very reliable and accurate. Specia! 


safety attachment. Shoots American Oo 
ade ammunition. 930 cal. Regular 24 


m: 
$75.00 value, our price a 


Send No Money 


Just name and address and model you want. We ship 
Cc. ©. DB. for your inspection. our revolvers are 
brand new. Guaranteed perfect in material and work- 
manship and to give full satisfaction, or money back. 
Order one of these specials today. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY 
5423 W. VanBuren St., Dept. 13, Chicago 








“I've been robbed of my money!” 
“You should renew your elastics, my 
dear.” 


Don’t You Ever? 
By Ray Carr Ide 


] ONG about this time o’ year 
Don’t you ever stop to listen 
For to see if you can hear 
Little sounds that you been missin’ 


Quite a while? I mean the bees, 
Hummin’ on their search for honey, 
And the whisper of the trees. 
Things like that. Say, ain’t it funny 


How they slipped away last fall? 
I never even heaved a sigh. 
Didn’t miss "em then at all, 
But now—glad to see "em? So’m I! 





























for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR we ve 


ywite no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
rhis is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the fuctory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so 
running the car The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car 
llow do you knou what accessory 
equipment will best serve vour pur- 


necessary int 


pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 





Ilere is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington: Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes.” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


inc" 2ee 
WILLIAM GREEN, Ine. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 
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Change it to Comfort 
the Renulife Way 
For the « , a ying 














TTHE joy of all outdoors is yours in an “O'd 
Town Canoe.” For “Old Towns” are the 
easiest canoes to paddle. ‘They are the fastest 
and steadiest canoes made—the lightest and 
strongest canoes you can buy—and the lowest 
priced. “Old Towns” last for years. $54 up 
from dealer or factory. Write for new catalog 
showing all models in colors. Free. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1245 Maia Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Sown Canoes 


BIG MONEY #8. cre 


sily easy. Write for particulars and free samples 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO. Dept. 181, East Orange, N. J 


oil Ghee 
edial electricity, waste 
is allowed to build 

















Love in a Hurry 


I Renulife Electric Company onli. 




























(Continued from page 6) 
ty | §705Newberry Bidg., Detroit, Mich. Big one 
SHE (after hesitating, looking again {6 fe pepe Oe ge oe full 
at him, and lool g away, Ri img ty information « R ilife 
eur No! ad \ t Ray. 1 your fre 
HE phe and disappointed, “Now I wish I could think of some book “Healt 
; way to prevent that fellow from is 
credulously)—What? staying out late nights.” | Eee — 
SHE (shaking her head, a fin pain) 
Horrid! HE (trying to kiss her)—This! 
He (attempting to hold her, a me SHE (struggling with him) No! ~~ ae nin 
rises )- Please! HE (hold ng her t ghtly) Yes! HE (huggiig her closely) Sure! 
SHE (decidedly, struggling to escape) SHE (cove? g he hace iti he SHE (still incredulously, but happily) 
Don't! hands) Never! Me? 
He (coaxingly, pulling her arm) HE (forcing her hands away and k HE (smiling till more happily) 
( ome! ng her)- Forever! You! 
SHE (hesitating, look ng at her wi t ‘SHE (staring at him surprised and SHE (throwing her arms about hi 
vatch, uncertainly) -Late! | incredulous) Forever? eck)—Harry! 
HE (very anxiously, still trying to HE (triumphantly)—Always! HE (kissing her again)—Nell! 
hold her) —Pshaw! SHE (amazed—looking at him, fright? SHE (anxiously, radiant)—When? 
SHE (breaking away re solutel /, tal €) ed, uncompre hei ding) Why ! HE (triumphantly) ~Now ! 
ing a step away)—’Bye! He (takes a diamond ring from |] SHE (breaking away, taking his hand 
Hr (sadly looking at her)—Really? | pocket, takes her left hand in his) eagerly)—Hurry! 
SHE (firm Y; but not mor ing) Must. | Yes? (They run off stage toge ther). 
HE (seizing her again almost rough- SHE (jumping up and staring at hin CURTAIN. 


ly, and holding her tightly)—No! 
SHE (struggling half-heartedly)- 
Yes! 


as iu to say, “Wi /, we are as Di 


vorced! | Thrift 


HE (putting the ring on her fourtl 


By Eleanor Benjamin 


HE (eagerly)—Wait! | finger) —Engaged! 4 
SHE (curious, but still aloof)—Why? SHE (looking at the ring, stupidly)- MIGHT a’ loved ye, Johnny— 
He (drawing her back to her seat | Again? I might a’ loved ye true— 

gently, his face near hers)—Listen! HE (holding her close)—Married! If I'd been sure that you loved me . 
SHE (sitting down again with re SHE (looking up at him in delight)— The way that I loved you 

luctance, but with curiosity)—What? Again? | 


I was afeard to love, Johnny— 
But sweet it was to fear you; 

I could na’ quite believe your words, 
But, oh, twas good to hear you! 


I know you love me, Johnny— 
You love me—just a little— 
And glad I am my heart is soft 

And is na’ very brittle. 


Oh, Johnny, you're my darlin’! 
Johnny, you’re my dear; 

But I’m savin’ up my true love, John, 
To use some other year. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 


e Aut 





America’s : 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 





The man who went out to commit suicide—Just my luck! 
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Happy, restful 
days— 





HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 














pavilions and sun parlors. Plea 
rooms. Golfand yachtclub privileges 
On Beach ind Boardu all American 


Plan. Write for folder and rates \ 


¥ _ LEEDSand LiprPINCOTTCOMPANY : 
The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall will enable 





i Chalfonte-Haddon Hall to 
welcome 1,200 guests 



























Ballade of Red Flannels 
By Thomas J]. Murray 


HERE are the flannels of crim- 


son hue, 
That once we hugged to our heart 
and skin? 
Others may cheerfully don the blue 
Or white, when the wintry days 
begin. 
We well can anticipate the din, 
The critics’ din as they cry us down; 
But still comes the longing strong 
as sin, 
As we were bereft in dale and town. 


No knight in his clanking armor clad 
Felt so secure as we did in days, 
When flannels red could be easily had, 

With all around us the store dis- 
plays. 
Far back to the dear dead times we 
gaze, 
And muse on the empty boasts of 
Change; 
How shall we fare when the blizzard 
strays, 
And chills down our spinal columns 
range? 


L’envoi 


O seer, with your gazing crystal tell, 
Answer us this if it pleases you: 
In what far corner do they now sell 
Our childhood flannels of crimson 
hue? 





Amateur 
Knights of 
the Pencil 
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Drawn by WILLiamM STewart, Brownwood, Tex 


A farmer once named a cow “Zephyr,” 


Tho’ she seemed an amiable heifer; 
/ When the farmer drew near 
<7 She kicked off his ear, 
ins. / And now he’s very much dephyr. 
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Drawn by M. C. Neav, 48 Simms St., Dayton, O. 


The Absent-minded Waiter. 
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Does King Coal Need a Guardian ? 


HOULD the great coal industry of the country be placed 

under some Government regulatory body, for instance, 
one similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 
What steps should be taken to control this vital industry in 
the better interests of the nation at large? How can the re- 
curring crises that have embattled those who own and those 
who work the mines be avoided and a greater conservation of 
the country’s fuel resources be realized? These are a few 
highlights of the coal problem, now brought again to the fore 
by the nation-wide miners’ strike, that are discussed forcefully 
and in terms of the human factors involved, in an article by 
Evan J. David in Leslie’s Weekly for May 13. 


Theodore Waters contributes to this issue another installment 
of “‘Brokers and Breakers,’’ his notable expose of how stock 
swindlers fleece the unsuspecting. 

The recent sale of a postage stamp for the world’s record price 
prompts us to ask: Do you collect stamps? If you do, and 
even if you don’t, “‘Fortunes in Scraps of Paper,’’ by Charles 
Phelps Cushing, will reveal to you fascinating episodes in 
philatelic romance. 

Also, among the other features in Leslie’s for May 13 is a 
fresh and enthralling stery of the adventures of the great 
Black Pearl by Atreus von Schrader. 

These are a few of the features in this number which contains, 
besides, the Radio Department, the Motor Department, the 
Investment Bureau, worth-while editorials by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, and plenty of the kind of pictures you like to see. 


Ten cents buys Leslie’s Weekly from any good newsdealer, or 
you can have it delivered every Thursday at your home as a 
regular subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 
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Proof of Good Taste 


As you glance over the tables where men and 
women gather—for refreshment after sports 
or for a social chat—note how universally 
genuine C & C Ginger Ale is demanded and 
served. For over seventy years C & C has 
been unrivalled in its appeal to the discrimi- \ 
nating taste, 

Genuine C & C—Cantrell & Cochrane Gin- 
ger Ale is served on trains, in homes, hotels, 
clubs, restaurants, at fountains, and the better 
class of dealers everywhere. 


BELFAST DUBLIN 
NEW YORK 
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